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border of the palato-glossal muscle), their anterior plane presented to my greatest 
astonishment a cord stretched obliquely from above and within, arising from the 
uvula and extending downward and slightly outward to the side of the root of the 
tongue. At the first sight, 1 thought it was quite probable that an escharotic had 
been applied on account of some ulcerative process, or some other mechanical in¬ 
jury had caused the detect in the anterior pillars (the posterior were in their nor¬ 
mal integrity) ; apart, however, from the symmetrical arrangement on either side, 
a closer observation convinced me of the groundlessness of my original opinion ; 
for, not only were there not the slightest traces of cicatrization to be found, but 
also the patient had no recollection of any pain in the part in question ; indeed, 
up to the present moment, he had never had a suspicion of the unusual condi¬ 
tion. Both of the appearances mentioned above, stretching from the uvula to 
the side of the root of the tongue, were nothing else than the isolated palato¬ 
glossal muscle. 

Case III., reported by Dr. O. Chian, of Vienna {Monatsschrift fur Ohren- 
heifkunde).- —Both anterior pillars wore characterized by an opening, which was 
greater on the left side than on the right. They were both equally oval: the 
left was something above to ctm. long, and 3 mm. wide. The borders of these 
openings were smooth, and gave no trace of cicatrization. The mucous mem¬ 
brane of the posterior wall of pharynx was studded in its upper part with large 
granulations, but, beneath, especially on the lateral parts, it was pale and thin. 
The mucous membrane of' nose and larynx was pale. The posterior pillar and 
the uvula were normal. The questioning of the parent gave the history of a 
throat trouble six years before—in the course of which there might have been 
ulceration. The exactly symmetrical condition, and the smoothness of the edges 
of the openings are against their ulcerative origin; so much the more so, since 
there was no sign of cicatrization. 

I refer, by permission of Dr. A. Selmpringer, of New York, through 
whose cordial courtesy I have been put in possession of the literature 
bearing upon the subject, to a case under his own observation, very similar 
to that reported by Dr. Woltcrs, which he kindly demonstrated to me, 
and which is to appear shortly in the Monatsschrift fur Ohrenheilkunde. 

Though the case reported by myself tallies in many particulars with 
those subjoined, the presence of the defect on one side only, and the con¬ 
genital absence of tonsil on either side, render it of no ordinary scientific 
interest. 


Article XVII. 

A Case of Congenital Ectopia Lentis. By John L. Dickey, 
A.M., M.D., of Wheeling, West Virginia. 


A congenital dislocation of the crystalline lens is certainly sufficiently 
rare to justify a report of the following case. 

Nina McCombs, a slender, light-complexioned girl thirteen years old, 
was brought to me, by her father, on account of defective vision. She had 
never been well, her parents thought, from the time she was old enough 
to observe, and when a child would grope for her play tilings, or any ob¬ 
ject she would attempt to take. She could distinguish the forms, but not 
the features, of persons near by, and she could not distinctly see objects 
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at a great distance, as a house on a hill, a mile or more away. She 
learned to read by holding the book in actual contact with her nose and 
forehead, and being bright and studious, always stood at the head of her 
classes. The patient is the second of six children, five of whom are 
living. She was a full term child, but was small at birth, weighing 
only four pounds. She never had a fall, or severe blow on the head, or 
convulsions, and only slight attacks of the ordinary diseases of childhood. 
The rest of the family and immediate relations all have good eyes and 
normal vision. 

On examination, the eyes seemed somewhat flattened with deep anterior 
chambers. The irides were of a peculiar ash color, with well-marked 
strife of a darker hue, and were extremely sensitive to light, contracting 
quickly to form pin-hole pupils. The irides were both tremulous, except 
in the upper part, and a slight nystagmus kept them constantly shaking, 
giving a beautiful effect, like the wavy motion of thin satin curtains. 

In order to make a satisfactory ophthalmoscopic examination a mydri¬ 
atic was used (duboisia grs. ij— 3 j). With a -f- 0 D glass, by the direct 
method, could be readily seen the dark, curved outline of the crescent of 
the lens, clearly defined against the red background. About one-sixth of 
the lens was visible in either eye, occupying about one-fourth part of the 
dilated pupil. In the right eye the segment of the lens was in the upper 
and nasal quadrant of the pupillary space; in the left eye it was directly 
above, in the middle. Both lenses were transparent, the retinal vessels 
being distinctly visible through them. They seemed perfectly immovable, 
not responding at till to the different motions of the eye, and were tilted 
at such an tingle as would make them occupy the same relative position to 
the wall of the globe as the normal lens. The vitreous was perfectly clear. 
The fundi seemed normal. There was a marked physiological conus on 
the temporal side of the left disk. Both eyes proved afterward to be 
slightly amblyopic, the left more so than the right. 

'File results of a careful refraction proved to be as follows :— 
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Of course, it proved to be the same with duboisia as without, it. With¬ 
out glasses the patient could read bourgeois type at one and a half, and 
pica at two inches. With the glasses she could read pearl at the normal 
distance of twelve inches. The angle and amount of astigmatism suggest 
that the vertical curve of the cornea, in both eyes, had been preserved 
by the support afforded by the fixed position of the lenses above. 

The satisfaction afforded by the glasses was, of course, very great, for 


by improving the vision from — t0 
to sight. 
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— they practically restored the blind 



